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THE SCHOOJL 



''Reading is the key that enables ns to see with the 
keenest eyes» heav with the finest ears, and listen 
to the sweetest voiees of all time*” - James Russell 
Iiowell 
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Reading is a quest for meaning# Word perception skills and 
reading study skills are tools to he used in the search# Ho matter 

how accurately a child muy pronounce the words on a page, he has not 
read until he has attained an understanding of the ideas the author 
intended to impart* There is a need to comprehend, to appraise and 
to apply* Thinking is the core of the reading program* 

Remling is not a subject apart from the other areas of tfc« 

Language Arts Program. There is a definite relationship among 
abilities in listening, speaking, reading, spelling, and writing* 
Listening precedes speaking - a child does not speak until he has first 
learned throi,<^h listening* He learns to read only after he is able 
to understand others speaking and can express himself in sentences » 

He learns to write and spell satisfactorily the words which he has 
mastered in speaking and reading. 

A sound reuding program is based upon a philosophy of continuous 
growth which is a complex of three forces: age. Individuality, and 

environment, in relation tc the individual needs of children* 

There is no single method which could be agreed upon as the only 
effective way to teach reading* One approach can never suffice as long 
as there are many children with individual differences* Critical thought 
must be given to the individual needs and learning abilities of children* 
It is futile to look for a quick common solution to every problem in 
reading or to adopt only one prescribed method or system for the instruc- 
tion of all children.* 

Learning to read for most children doesn't Just happen. Growth 
in reading ability come's as children engage in reading of material that 
Is relevant to their purposes, suited to their abilities, helpful In 
overccttlng their problems or extremely enjoyable* The reading program 
should be a continuing one taught regularly, systematically, and 
sequentially within a school system from year to year* 

Certain attitudes, procedures Mid skills on the part of the .teacher 
tend to mioglmlze the reading development of the individual child . 

Provision of a rich reading environment is of prime importance* 

Such an environment gives a place of importance to reading, makes 
access to reading easy, MJd provides success in reading through exper- 
iences that are interesting and challenging. 



lu th© adequate ©uvironment for reading, material.© will be provided 
that are simple enough to be appealing to the slowest member ©f the 
class I there will also be materials provided to capture the interest 
and challenge the skill of the most mature reader in the group. 

The teacher*© ability to elicit the involvement and cooperation 
of the learner in decisions which affect progress and development and 
influence his success in reading is significant , An understanding of 
particular problems and m. interest in self-improvement together with 
the confidence that improvement can be made, provide a foundation upon 
Which growth in reading ability can be built. 

The understanding teacher accepts pupil differences, has as a goal 
assisting each to grow, provides recognition and approval for ©very 

evidence of growth and gives affectionate attention to every student » 

The resourceful teacher is the most important single element for 
stimulating the child’s growth in reading. The success of the reading 
program in the elementary school is dependent upon the professionally 
prepared , interested teacher who has the ability to work with young 
learners in terms of their abilities and needs , constantly adapting 
methods and materials to th© pupils * aptitudes and limitations . 

The elementary reading program may be presented in levels rather 
than in specific grade requirements. An entire class of children is 
not expected to move through a yearly reading program in lock-step 
fashion , Some children may require four years to complete a program 
ordinarily outlined for the first three grades, while others within 
the same three year period may complete the work of the first three 
grades plus many additional enriching activities. 

It is imperative that the teacher gain an understanding of the 
entire reading program and recognize hew work with children at each 
level relates to the total program in reading. Readiness, preparation 

for reading at each level including reviev*’ and motivation, must be 
provided to ensure sequential and continuous growth throughout the 
school reading pr«%"ram. 
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fhe following outline is used im presenting t suggested scope end- 
sequence for developments! reeding in tiie elementery sclioola 

!• m ^mmjmtmuiiL mmim mmmi 

A» Perceptive Skills 

!• Pkonetic enelysis 

2* Structure! siielysis 

3* Context clues, picture clues, configuretion 

B« Study Skills 

1» Dietionery skills 

2« Locetionel skills (Mbrery skills) 

3« Orgenissetionid skills 

C« Comprehension end Znterpretetien Skills 

1« Following printed direetiOBS 
2« Finding . proof 

3, Brewing logicel conclusione 
4« Keeping events in proper sequence 
5, Finding mein ideas 
6 « Predicting outcomes 

7. Seeing relationships 

8, Finding specific infozmetion 

9« Interpreting story ideas (generalizing) 

Dm Fluency and Bate Skills ] 

1, Recognizing and pronouncing words with speed md accuracy 
2« Grouping words into meaningful phrases 
3« Interpreting marks of punctuation accurately 
4« Varying rate to purpose for which the reading is done 

1. Oral Beading 

1* Pleasing voice quality 
2» Adequate Interpretation 
3» Accuracy of pronunciation 

F. Silent Beading 

!• Wide reading for: 

*• appreciation 

• pleasure 

* intowaatlon 
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2. BE6UIHIHG TO BEAD 
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%0 above ebart Indleates gradea at which ehiMren aomally tfeaoh 
various levels of the reading progrttn# However a survey of wiy 
classroom will reveal children far above grade level and far 
below the usual expectancies « It is recognised that grade norms 

are largely theoretical® ®ie child should be assisted to 'grow at 
a .mte comensurat© with his abilities and needs. The toacher ■ 
needs to know the necessary reading skillj or essentials regard- 
less of the - reader system used and provide basal instruction 
which will ©nsiire continuous growth for ©very student® 
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GRADE ONE 



Attainment of the chronological age of six^ six-ancl-a'*half » or aeven, 
or desire to learn to read does not ensure that a child will automatically 
learn to read* Learning to read takes much careful planning , work, and 
cooperation on the part of both parents and teachers* 

Just as all children do not cut the first tooth, walk or talk at 
the same age, so children do not read at the same age* Children differ 
physically, emotionally, socially, and intellectually* Bach child who 
enters the first grade is an individual. 

The first grade may include the two levels, Getting Ready to Read 
and Beginning to Read (Rei^iness activities, pre-primer and first 
reader)* Not all children are'expected to complete the first reader 
during their first school year. 

LEVEL ONE - GETTING READY TO READ 
THE READINESS PERIOD 
1. WORD PERCEPTIQW SKUJLS 

A* Phonetic Analysis (auditory) 

1. Give attention to enunciation and pronunciation of words in 
the speeking vocabulary* Reproduce pronounced two and three 
syllable words* 

2. Develop the ability to hear sounds at the beginning of a 
word, at the end of a word or in the middle of a word. 

3. Listen to rhymed sounds and words. Become familiar with 
rhymed phrases and chants in tales, poems Md songs* 

4* Hear the length of words (which is shorter? boy-elephant) 

B. Structural Analysis 

1 • Recognize 
Colors 

Sizes (big, little, tall, short) 

Shapes (square, round, triangle) 

2* Observe likenesses and differences: 
in ob;fects 

. in pictures of objects 
in words 
in letters 

3* Recognize and identify upper and lower case letters of the 
alphabet 
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Grade One Level One (Continued) 

C. Word Meaning 

1* Understand many simple words related to experiences and 
gain the ability to vise them in speech. 

2. Build language experience through listening to stories, 
poems* explanations and discussions and participation in 
story telling and dramatic play. 

3 . Associate pictures to words • 

4. Identify new words by picture clues. 

D. Word Recognition 

1. Recognize own name in print 

2. Know the names of the letters 

3. Match capital and small letters 

4. Observe visual details: length of words, configuration 

E. Other 

1. Introduce left to right eye movements in reading pictures. 

2. Introduce left to right eye movements in following reading 
of sentences and phrases on charts and chalkboard. 

II. STUDY SKILLS 

A. Develop habits of self dependence which reflect responsibility 
independence and industry (work independently for short periods). 

B. Develop the ability to follow simple oral directions. 

C. Build the ability to carry in mind a sequence of ideas. 

D. Extend the attention span in a climate of emotional security 
and mental stimulus. 

B. Build motor coordination through music, play and work activities. 

F« Learn to care for and enjoy using books. 

1. Begin at the front of the book* 

2. Begin at the left hand page. 

3* Know that a sentence begins at the left. 

III. C(M!PREHENSICK,Aig) JNTERPRCT 

A. Listen to and enjoy old and new stories. 

B. Retell stories giving correct sequence of happenings. 

C. Remember from stories read aloud: 

1. Names of characters. 

2 . Main ideas • 

3. Conclusion. 
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Grade One * Level One (Continued) 



0« Develop creative stories orally. 

E. Use complete sentences. 

IV. 

A. Recite many nursery rhymes and other short poems* 

B. Request re-reading of enjoyable stories and poems. 

C. Participate in creative dramatic play (express self spontaneously). 
D* Use the voice expressively. 

E* Strive for clear pronunciation and enunciation. 

F. Remember a five word sentence. 

G« Make simple endings for stories. 

K. Use hew words. 

LEVEL TWO - BEG INNING TO READ 
Pre-primer, Primer, First Reader 

I. WORD PERCEPTION SKILLS 

A. Phonetic Analysis (auditory perception first then visual) 

1. Identify rhymed words and sounds. 

2. Supply rhymes for words. 

3. Recognize and make the sounds of single consonant letters 
in initial, middle, and final position, b— d— f— h— 

1 — ju-« II— p— q — r— s— t— V— w— x— y— z— . 

4. Substitute initial consonant sounds to build new words. 

5. Substitute final consonant sounds to build new words. 

6. Recognize certain consonant blends heard in reading (listed 
in order of difficulty sh — st— bl— pi— tr — fr — wh — 
th— ch— fl— *cl— gl— sp— sm— sn— sw— tw— , 

7* Recognize the long vowel sounds. 

B. Structural Analysis 

1. Recognize new words formed by substituting initial letters, 
(^ook, book, took) . 

2. Recognize new*~ words formed by substituting final letter 
(bat., ba^) • 

3. Identify parts of words (pay ing) . 

4. Recognize common contractions (isn*t, can*t). 

5. Recognize compound words , formed by two known root words 
(cowboy , some thing ). 

6* Recognize Inflectional endings (s, ed, d, ing, er). 
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• Grade One - Level Two (Continued) 

C* Word Meaning 

1« Learn many new words from new experiences. 

2, Gain recognition of new words from board and chart worH be- 
fore they are met in a book. 

3. Through dramatic play interpret experiences and words. 

D. Other approaches. . 

1. Use con|;ext to identify new words. 

2. Recognize common words on sight through 'many different and 
meaningful uses, 

3. Identify new words through clues given in pictures. 

4. Use configuration for recognition of words, 
a. notice capital and small letters 

. b. notice length of words 
c. notice double letters 

II. STUDY SKILLS 

A. Increase attention span. 

B. Use reference book to answer questions* 

C. Use picture dictionary to locate words. 

D. Learn the proper way to hold a book and turn a page. , 

Use the table of contents to locate stories. 

F. Use page numbers to locate specific materials. . 

III. COMPREHENSION AND IMTERPRETATIOW 

A. Follow printed directions. 

B. Place events in sequence. 

C. Verify a statement or find sentences which answer specific 
questions. 

0. Anticipate action and outcome - draw conclusions from given facts. 

E. Recall what has been read silently. 

F. Recall what has been read aloud. 

G. Understand relationships between episodes (cause and effect). 

H. Grasp the main idea. 

I. React to the content linking it to personal experience. 



Grade One • Level Two (Continued) 



1V« ORAL READING 

A* Overcome the common difficulties > reversals i substitutions t 
omissions, additions, repetitions, refusal to attempt new 
words > 

B« Gain ability to read with freedom from tension* 

1. Read with no fing^er pointing or head movements 

2, Have good posture 

R* Handle book appropriately 

C« Read orally in phrase units (not word-by-word) 

D. Read orally with expression - use proper voice intonation to 
give meaning* 

E* Take character parts in a story* 

F* Enunciate and pronounce correctly* 

G* Understand simple punctuation: 

1* period <•) 

2* comma (,) 

3* question mark (?) 

4* exclamation mark (!) 

V* SILENT READING 

A. Always read silently in preparation for oral reading with meaning. 

B« Read silently without vocalization: 

1 • lip movements 
2. whispering 

C* Read without head movements or finger pointing* 

D. Read simple materials independently both in and cut of school* 
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LEVEL THREE » ESTABLISHING FLUENCY IN REAPIITS 



GRADE TWO 



INTRODDCrZON 

Because many children do no reading during the summer months much of 
what has been covered during the first year will have been forgotten* 
Therefore at the beginning of the second grade an intensive well-planned 
review is necessary. A basal reading series other than that used in 
first grade may be used for the review period. 

Achievement may extend from pre-primer to beyond second year ability . 
This wide range will necessitate grouping within the class* 

I. WORD PERCaSPTION SKILLS 

A. Phonetic Analysis (auditory perception precedes visual dlscrlmina- 
tion in all new phonetic presentations) 

1. Know consonant Sounds taught in first grade (b,d,f , j*k|l, 
m»n,p,q r,s,t,v,w,x,y,z) and consonant blends (st,tr,fr,sm, 
sntsw,tw,bl,sptglt£l»plfcl»sh»ch»wh^th), 

2. Apply the above consonant blends and sounds to: 

a. initial position in words C;tell) 

b. final position in words (leT) 

c. medial position in words (little) 

3. Understand that a consonant letter may represent more than one 
sound (the s in this o r his for example) . 

4* l&iow three letter initial blends - str, thr, spr, spl. 

5, Recognize silent letters in kn, wr»gn, 

6* Know sounds formed by more than one letter, 
ou as in out 
ow as in show or cow 
er as in her 
ur as in fur 
ir as in bird 
oi as in oi l 
oy as in boy 

oo as in ballroom or book 
aw as in straw 
ew as in new 
ight as in night 

7. Know the short vowel sounds (a,o,i,Uye) Teach in this order. 

8. Know the long vowel sounds. 

9. Understand the function of ”y” as a Consonant when beginning 
a word as (yes) and a vowel (bicycle » sky) anywhere else. 

• 10. Know two sounds of c and g: 

c followed by 1,6, or y makes s sound (city, cent, cyclone) 
c followed by a,o, or u makes k (cat, cot, cut) 
g followed by l,e, or y makes J sound - soft sound (ginger, 
George, gym) ~ 

jg followed by a, o, or u makes guh sound - hard sound (game, 
goat, gun) 



Grade Two - Level Three (Continued) 

11 » Through many and varied experiences with meaningful materials 
gain an understanding of the following generalizatidns* 
a. vowels ara influenced when followed by ;V*, ”w”, and ”l” 
(star, saw^ all)« 

b« a single vowel in a word or syllable which ends with a 
consonant usually is short (sat)« 
c. a sing;le voweil at the end of a word usually is long (me), 
d* when there are two vowels in a word one of which is an e ' 
at the end of the word the preceding vowel is long (like)* 
0 * when there are two vowels together, usually the first is 
long and the second is silent (pail, train)* 

B* Structural 'Analysis ~ - 

1* Recognize root or base worde (mines, mined, miner)" 

2* Recognize word endings (ful, en, d, ed, ing, t, er, est, y, ly) 
a*‘ drop final e before adding ing (take^taking) • 
b* double the conson^t befbre adding ending (chop-chopping) > 
3^ Recognize contractions (1^11, won't) 

4 * Recognize possessives (Mother ' s) * 

5* Recognize compound words* (cowboy) • 

C* Word Meaning and Word Recognition 

1* Recognize that words may have multiple meanings (band)* 

2 ’» Recognize synonyms (Jolly, happy)* 

3* Recognize opposites (up-down)*" 

4* Recognize homonyms (rode-road)* » 

5. Use context to learn meaning of strange words* 

6* Use word foj^ clues* 

a* configuration (recoghisL^e the word through its outline, 
form and shape)* 

b* visual similarity of rhyming words (hall, wall, call)* 
n* STUDY SKILLS 

A* Listen to teacher, children, radio, and recordings to gain new 
understandings* 

ft 

B* Use picture dictionary to locate words for meaning and spelling* 

C* Alphabetize by first letter* 

I 

D« Use table of oontents, page numbers, and titles to locate 
information* 
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Grade Two - Level Three (Continued) 



III. CmPREHENSION AyP lNTERPRCT4y^9y 

A. Follow printed directions. 

B. Find main idea. 

C. Follow sequence of events. 

B. Draw conclusions. 

E. Predict outcomes. 

F. Find proof. 

6. Associate text with pictures, 
h. Dramatize stories read. 

I. Illustrate stories read. 

Tell stories which were read previously. 

IV. ORAL READING 

A. Prepare for oral reading by preliminary silent reading and study. 

G. Read clearly and distinctly (other members of class close books 
when reading is for entertainment). 

C. Adapt voice to action and mood of the story. 

D. Read with expression (indicate characterization by voice). 

E. Make use of punctuation as an aid to reading. 

F. Listen to others read$ choosing the best expression. 

V. SILENT READIKG 

A. Read all materials silently prior to oral reading. 

B. Read many easy materials independently for enjoyment or information. 

C. Show increased skill » care and enjoyment in using books. 
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LEVEIi THREE » ESTABLISHING ELUENCT IN REAPING 



GRADE THREE 



Pupils entering thi^-d grade vary widely in reading achievement* The 
teacher must survey his group carefully to determine reading wefdmesses 
and strengths and foxm groups in order to meet individual needs* Some 
pupils will require special assigtaiice while others will be eager to learn 
and will encounter few difficulties* 

During the readiness period at the opening of scho©!l» review should be 
conducted at a level easier than that used at the close of the second year 
using a reader not used in the second grade* 

A major aim of the third grade reading program is that of developing 
further the abilities and skills Introduced previously* An additional aim 
should be that of helping pupils to read silently at a fairly rapid rate* 

By the end of the third grade the pupil's rate of silent reading should ex- 
ceed considerably the speed at which he reads orally. Since rapid reading 
is only achieved by doing a great deal of reading, it is of utmost import- 
ance that ample opportunity to read be provided* Hot only must much and 
varied reading material be made available but also care must be taken to 
fit the reading material to the pupil's reading level* Offering a pupil 
material that is too difficult will limit the amount of reading he can do 
and discourage him; material that is not interesting and challenging will 
bore hhn* 

It is recommended that a special effort b© made to develop in pupils 
the desire to look for reading materials which will supplement their reading 
in the content fields* Wide reading in the fields of science » social studies 
and the arts should be siihnulated. 



I. WORD PERCEPTIOH SKIIXS 
A* Phonetic Analysis 

1* Review and refine all skills taught previously s 

a. recognize all single consonant sounds and blends made with 
li r, s, and w* 

b* recognize the digraph sounds th, wh» sh, gh, ng, nk, 
ck, etc* 

c. recognize all short and long vowel sounds and diphthongs* 
d* recognize silent letters in to, wr, and gn. 
e« know two sounds of c and £» 

c followed by i, e,**or y tisually makes £ sound* 

c followed by a, o, or u usually makes k sound* 

£ followed by 1 , e, or y usually makes ^ scwnd« 

g followed by a, o, or u usually makes souad* 




Grade Three ^ Level Three (Continued) 

f, understand the vowel rules; 

» a vowel in a one syllable word which ends in a consonant 
is usually short (hand, cat). 

. a vowel in a syllable or word ending in e is longo 
. when two vowels appear together the first is usually 
long and the second is silent. 

* a single vowel at the end of a word usually is long. 

B. Structural ibialysis 

1. Review and refine all skills previously presented. 

a. recognize compound words. 

b. identify root words. 

c. read contractions. 

d. use possessive forms* . 

e» drop final e before adding endings, 
f • double the consonant before adding **ii!g** . 

2. Learn new skills. 

a. recognize the following suffixes and prefixes: 

a-“ un— - ex— ' be-~ dis— in— th— ty— • ful— less— ness«-* 

b. form plurals by adding s, es, ies. 

c. form plurals by changing f to v and adding es. 

d. recognize similarities of sound as x and cks (box, blocks). 

e. understand and apply rules of syllabication. 

* there are usually &l many syllables in a word as there 
vowel sounds. 

. if there is a single consonant between two vcwels the 
vowel goes with the first syllable (o/pen) . 

* If double consonants appear between two vowels the 
syllable break is between the two consonants (hap/per) ^ 

f . understand the use of the primary accent mark. 

C. Word Meaning and Word Recognition 

1« Strive for mastery of the basic sight vocabulary ^ 

*2. Through many and varied reading experiences increase speaking 

and reading vocabulary. 

3. Select and appreciate descriptive and figurative words and 
phrases (delight in the beauty of words)* 

4. Increase ability to supply synonyms , antonyms, and homonyns# 

0. Use context to determine meaning of strange words. 

6. Develop a vocabulary for specific areas (arithmetic, science). 

A. Dictionary Skills 

1® Understand tlio use of tbe beglimlng school dictionary £&r 
word meaning and spelling. 
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Grade Three -* Level Three (Continued) 



a* understand alphabetical order and the use of guide words 
(alphabetize words by first two letters). 

b. understand diacritical markings and accents as keys to 
pronunciation. 

c. select the appropriate meanings 

d. use the dictionary as an aid in spelling. 

B. Locational Skills and Organizational Skills 

1. Introduce simple library skills. 

a. locate primary materials. 

b. understand procedure for withdrawal and return of books. 

c. develop some understanding of the card catalog. 

d. select materials on proper level. 

2. Become familiar with parts of books and their use in locating 
information. 

a. learn to use: 
titles 

table of contents 

lists - maps, charts « graphs 

glossary 

index 

3. Beccmie familiar with the parts of newspapers. 

a. index of sections 

b. masthead 

c. headlines 

4. Use the technique of skimming. 

5. Develop the ability to determine the best source from which to 
obtain information (dic'felonary, encyclopedia, index, glossary, 
etc.) ■ 

6. Read maps and charts. 

7. Introduce the use of encyclopedia. 

III. COMPREHENSIOK AMD INTERPRETATlCai 

A. Review and, extend previously taught skills 

1. Find the main idea in a sentence, a paragraph, or an entire 
story. 

2. Keep events in proper sequence. 

3. Draw logical conclusions. 

4. See relationships. 

5. Predict outcomes. 

6. Follow priLiited directions. 

B. Read for a variety of purposes 

1. For enjoyment. 

2. For Information. 

3. To obtain a general idea of content* 
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Grade Three - Level Three (Continued) 

IV. ORAL READING 

A. Read with a pleasing voice quality. 

B. Read orally with expression for a specific purpose and to an 
audience. 

1. Read with adequate volume. 

2. Enunciate clearly and distinctly* 

3. Pronounce words accurately. 

4. Convey meaning to listeners. 

a; indicate characterization by voice. 

b. make use of punctuation as an aid to reading. 

C. Use choral reading to interpret poetry. 

D. Listen critically to tape recordings of own reading. 

E. Learn to appreciate and listen to others. 

V. SILENT HEADING 

A. Read independently choosing from a wide variety of materials* 

B. Read silently more rapidly than orally * adjust rate of reading 
to purpose. 

C. Find increased enjoyment in reading for pleasure or information. 



UBVEL FOOB - MiraoVTNG CXUPREHEWSION AND SOTlpy flgTlAS 



GRAPE EOPR 



INTRODUCTIOK 

The developmental reading program in grado four is chiefly con- 
cerned with the improvement of skills introduced in the primary grades* 

Since pupils will be increasingly engaged in reading in the content 
subjects 9 the need to read rapidly and to gain greater ability in read- 
ing for information and understanding is magnified* Comprehension of 
what is read, location of information thropgh the use of tables of 
contents and indexes, effective use of dictionaries, encyclopedias and 
other reference materials and organization of facts and ideas are among 
the skills and abilities to be stressed in grade four* 

Although reading will be used to an ever increasing degree in the 
content areas, teachers should continue to encouri^e and cultivate wide 
reading for appreciation and enjoynent* 

In order to provide pupils with continuing development in reading 
skills, teachers will need to become aware of the stpeclal interests of 
each cMld and be concerned with the means of making' available an 
abundant supply of reading materials* These materials should cover a 
range of difficulty wide enough to meet the needs of all pupils included 
in the class* 

I. WORD PERCEPTION SKILLS 

A* Phonetic Analysis - Review all phonic skills presented previously* 

1* single consonants and blends. 

2* short and long vowels* 

3* vowel combinations ee, ea, ai, ay, au, aw, oo, oi, oy, ou, ow. 

4. review the general vowel principles* 

. vowels are usually given the short sound when they appear 
as single vowels followed by a consonant* 

* vowels are usually given the long sound when they appear 
as single vowels at the end of a word* 

* usually when two vowels appear together the first is long 
and the second is silent* 

* if there are two vowels in a word or accented syllable, one 
of which is final e, usually the first vowel has the long 
sound and the final e is silent* 

. if the only vowel in'^a word or accented syllable is followed 

by r the sound of the vowel is controlled by the r* 

* if the only vowel in a word is a and is followed by 1 or 

w the sound of the vowel is controlled by 1 or w* ~ 
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Grade Four * Level Four (Continued) 

• the same sound (phoneme) may 1^ represented by a number 
of different letter combinations. 



ate 


eight 


they 






let 


many 


said 


bread 


friend 


air 


care 


pear 


their 




though 


sew 


go 


oak 




dump 


rough 


tons 






Structural Analysis 










1. Review and refine previously taught 


skills. 





a. recognition of compound words. 

b. identification of root words. 

c. formation of plurals. 

d. hyphenation of words using rules of syllabication# 

e. recognition of suffixes and prefixes. 

f. recognition of contractions. 

2. Recognize the following prefixes: in—, re—, con—, dis— , 

Im— , trans — . 

2. Recognize the following suffixes: — ment, —ant, — ly, 

— Ive, — ^er, — ty, — ie,— tion, — ful, — y, —ness, 

—word, — Ish, —1st. 

4. Vnderstand and apply the following general principles of 
syllabication. 

a. every syllable must contain a vowel ~ a single vowel 
can be a syllable. 

b. suffixes and prefixes are syllables with meanings of 
their own. 

c. a root word is not divided into syllables. 

d. if the first vowel is followed by two consonants the 
first syllable usually ends with the first ccmsonant 

(or/der)« 

e. if the first vowel is followed by a single consonant 

the consonant usually begins the second syllable (a/lone). 

f. if a word ends in le preceded by a consonant that cOnson<^ 
ant begins the last syllable (pur/ple). 

g. the letter x always goes with the preceding vowel to form 
ft syllable *"(ex/lt). 

h. the letters go with the preceding vowel and end the 
syllable (chick/en) . 

5. Understand and apply the following general accent clues 

a. the first syllable is usually accented unless it is a 
prefix. 

b. beginning syllables de, re, be, in, and a are usually unaccented. 

C. Word Meaning and Word Recognition 

1. Increase ability in getting meaning from context. 

2. Increase special vocabularies for various subject areas. 

3. Continue to increase speaking and reading vocabularies. 

4. Appreciate deacriptiver and figurative langcuage. 
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Grade Four * Level Four (Continued) 



5. Know the meaning of punctuation: 
a« itaXics 

b* quotation marks 
c« parenthesis 
d* exclamation marks 

6. Continue to increase ability to supply synonyms, anton^s, 
. homonyms and heteronyms. 

7. Develop an understanding of language growth and change. 

II. gnipy SKILLS 



A. Dictionary Skills 

1. Beview and maintain skills presented in primary grades. 

a. review oirder of letters in the alphabet* 
b» review alphabetical arrangement of words* 

2. Learning the meaning and use of the phonetic spelling that 
follows in parenthesis each word in the dictionary* 

3* Learn the meaning and use of the pronunciation key found at 
the bottom of each dictionary page* 

4. Learn to select the meaning which fits best according to 
context in which the word is used. 

3* Use the guide words. 

6. Understand the meaning and use of the secondary accent mark. 

B. Library Skills (locational skills) 

1* Use the card catalog. 

a* to reenforce alphabetical arrangement. 

b. to learn to use the title card, author card, subject card, 
and simple Dewey Classification. 

2. Use shelf guides* 

3. Use reference materials i.e., encyclopedias, magazines, and 
the dictionary. 

4. Understand the significance of footnotes, graphs, maps, tables 
and pictures in reading materials. 

C* Organizational Skills 

1. Arrange ideas in sequence* 

2. Summarize. 

3. Develop a one step outline (main ideas I«, II., III.). 

4. Develop a two step outline (subordinate ideas A., B., C.). 

5. Classify information and take notes* 

6. Develop a study technique, {survey, question, read, recite, 
review^ 



III. OOMPRBHKliSION AHD Wt 






BTATIOK 



A. Find the main idea 

1* Choose titles for selections read* 
2. Summarize* 
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Grade Foiir Level Four (Coutinued) 

3. Identify key words and topic sentences » 

B« Find Details 

1* Select pertinent facts* 

2* Intei^ret descriptive words and phrases. 

* 3. Select facts to support main ideas. 

4* Verify facts. 

5. Arrange ideas in sequence. 

C. Do Critical Reading 

1. Select pertinent facts and nake critical judgments. 

2. Make ccnparisons and see relationships. 

3. Distinguish fact from fiction. 

4. Identify the mood of a selection. 

5. Identify the author's purpose. 

6. Identify chaucacter traits. 

7 1 Make generalizations and weigh evidence. 

8. Reason cause and effect. 

IV. Oral Reading 

A. Review, refine and maintain previously taught skills 

1. Convey and interpret feeling effectively (hmor, suprise, 
suspense, etc.). 

2. Develop fluency. 

a. read in thought units and phrase correctly. 

b. observe punctuation «id pronounce words correctly. 

c. read smoothly, at an appropriate rate. 

3. Develop pleasant voice and speech characteristics. 

a. enunciate clearly and distinctly. 

b. use suitable pitch. 

c. identify and correct, faulty speech habits. 

1. prevent the omission of words or the final consonant . 

2. eliminate substitution, transposition, and repetition 

* of words. 

3. correct nasality, lisping and stuttering (refer to 
speech correctionlsts) • 

V. SlLgKT RRADING 

1. Select material relatively free of difficulty. 

2. Adjust rate to purpose and difficulty ox material. 

3. Xliminate lip reading, and inner vocalization and develop 
powers of concentration and attention. 

4„ Loam to skim effectively. 

J?. Read widely both in an out of the classroom for a variety 
of piL. joses including enjoyment, information and meaningful 
, understanding. 

I 

( 

f 
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m stwy amg 

GRADE FIVE 



1HTB0DDCTIOK 

At this level the child displays a mounting interest in recreational 
reading $ he particularly likes books and stories of early American history f 
biographies of famous men and women and **tall tales" » He is interested in 
hobbies and seeks books found to be of value in pursuing hobbies# 

The door to the realm of literature is beginning to open and the pupil 
is ready for and needs to be guided in developing an awareness of th? 
qualities that identify good literature* The teacher's ability to arouse 
interest in worthwhile reading in relation to interests and for pleasure 
is extremely important. 

The developmental reading program should be taught in a manner which 
allows for the continuous growth of each individual* 

The range in reading ability becomes wider as pupils progress through 
the elementary school* Grouping will need to continue and individual help 
will be required* Methods of attacking unkncsm words, oral reading for the 
enjoyment of others, effective habits of silent reading and study, and 
adjustment of reading speed to meet various needs and materials encountered, 
should continue to receive careful and thorough development* 

I. WORD PERCEPTIOW SKIILS 

A. Phonetic Analysis review and refine auditory and visual 

perception of consonants, vowels, syllables, accent, silent letters, 
and blending* 

X* Understand and apply general rules of syllabication* 
a* each syllable must contain a vowel - a single vowel 
can be a syllable. 

b. the root or base word is a syllable and is not divided. 

c. blends are not divided Cspr, str}* 

d* if a vowel in a syllable is followed by two consonants, 

the syllable usually ends with the first consonant Cor/der)« 
e* if a vowel in a syllable is followed by only one consonant, 
the syllable usually ends with the vowel Co/pen)* 
f* suffixes and prefixes are syllables (kind/ness, un/kind)* 
g* if a word ends in le, the consonant just before the 1 ends 
the last syllable. 

h« when there is an r following a vowel the r goes with the 
vowel to make the "er" sound Cer,ir,url. 

2. Review long and short vowel sounds* 

a* if there is only one vowel in a word or syllable the vowel 
is short. 

b. usually when there are two vowels in a word or syllable, 
the first vowel is long and the second is silent. 
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Grade Five - Level Four ( Continued) 

c* Imov the sound of the vowel teams Cau, aw, oi, oy, ou, 
ow, oo). 

3. Understand and apply the general rules eonceming accent* 

a* in a word of two or more syllables , the first syllable is 
usually accented unless it is a prefix* 
b* recognize and interpret primary and secondary accents* 

B* Structural Analysis 

1* Eecognize root words in inflected and derived forms* 

2* Recognize compound woxds, hyphenated words, contractions, 
possessives. 

3. Become familiar with form changes by prefixes un, in, dis, and 
re, and suffixes less, ive, ment, ness, ary, able* 

C* Word Meaning and Word Recognition 

1* Increase recognition and understanding of vocabulary in content 
areas: social studies, English, arithmetic, science* 

2. Learn meanings of prefixes and suffixes* 

3. Extend Imowledge of synonyms, antonyms, heteronyms and homonyms* 

4. Increase understanding of langui^^e growth aaJd change Csemaptics)* 
5* Understand figurative and colorful es^ressions* 

6* Understand colloquial speech. 

11. STUPY SKILLS 

A* Dictionary Skills 

1, Alphabetization - Classifying words by second, third, and 
fourth letters* 

2* Recognize and learn abbreviated parts of speech as n = noun; 

V s verb; adj* s adjective; adv* ~ adverb* 

3. Learn the preferred pronunciation. 

4* Use guide words. 

5* Recognize syllabication and accent* 

6. Interpret diacritical markings* 

7* Interpret key to pronunciations* 

8, Interpret phonetic re-spellings, 

9. Use cross references* 

10. Recognize pi, irregulu: plurals (deer, deer)* 

11* Understand the use of primary and secondary accent and the 
effect of change in accent on the pronunciation and meaning 
of words (re’cord, record*)* 

12. Recognize the parts of a verb - tenses - past and present. 

13* Use glossaries. 

B* Library Skills (locational skills) - Review and refine all 
skills introduced earlier* 

1* Locate information 

• use parts of a book e.g. index, table of contents,, 
glossary, and title page* 
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Grade Five ~ Zievel Four CContinued) 

2« Use reference materials. 

. the enc^rclopedia. 

. the atlas and maps. 

• magazines and newspapers. 

. time tables. 

. card catalog. 

. know that every book has its place on the shelf. 

. learn that each class of books has its own call number. 

• examine cards author « title, and subject. 

. the telephone book. 

. various types of catalogues. 

C. Organizational Skills - Review and extend skills introduced earlier. 

1. Outline using Roman, numerals and letters. 

2. List sentences to establish a sequence. 

3. Summarize. 

4. Learn to take notes from reading and from lectures. 

5. Continue use of study techniques (survey , question, read, 
recite, review). 

Ill, ccmpurbrnsior and interpretatiow Review and refine skills introduced 
at earlier levels. 

A. Read critically to: 

1. Hake comparisons and see relationships. 

2. Draw inferences and conclusions. 

3. Hake generalizations and weigh evidence. 

4. Distinguish fact from fiction. 

5. Select pertinent facts aad make critical judgments. 

6. Reason cause and effect. 

7. Recognize propaganda. 

8. Follow written directions and answer questions. 

9. Interpret nonliteral language i.e. metaphors and idioms. 

B. Use pictures, charts and diagrams to interpret reading matter. 

XV. ORAL READING « Review and refine skills Introduced at earlier levels. 

A. Recognize and pronounce words with speed and accuracy. 

B, Group words into meaningful phrases. 

C* Interpret punctuation correctly. 

D. Interpret to an audience the meaning and feelings expressed by 

an author. 

2« Read in a pleasant well*-modulated voice. 

F. Read with poise mid self-confidence. 
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Grade Five * Level Four (Continued) 

6* Orajiiatize portions ot a story* 

H* Give a radio version of a story* 

I* Take part in stage version of a story* 

V. i^An^HR > Review and refine skills presented at earlier levels. 

A. Extend vocabulary through broad reading* 

B« Read Widely for appreciation* 

1. Derive pleasure frost reading* 

2. Form sensory impressions* 

S. Develop imagery. 

4* Understand the physical appearance and emotional make up of 
characters* 

C* Read widely for information* 

1* Apply study skills to reading in the content subjects* 

D» Keep bibliographical data: author > book, date, pages. 

S, Adjust rate of reading to purpose and difficulty of materials* 

F. Develop powers of concentration and attention* 

G* Learn to skim effectively* 



U!VEL mm - mPROVING OdC^EHEKSIOK AND SfTTmy fflcnxs 






mmmnm 

Kt^aluation at the opening of the school term will reveal a wide range 
in reading abilities and needs, Groups will be established to laeet special 
needs and individual assistance will be given to ensure each pupil con» 
tinuous growth in reading. 

The habit of reading regularly for pleasure » for gaining infofaatlQn» 
and for keeping informed receives continued emphasis. 

Pupils are taught to vary rate of reading according to the purpose for 
reading and according to the type of material being read. They knw tad 
utilize .the differences in skimming, rapid reading, normal reading, nnd 
careful reading. 

In reading in the content subjects the pupil appreciates the need for 
authenticating a report by obtaining information from a variety of accept- 
able sources and checks the validity , relevancy and recency of information 
gathered for use in a report . 

A beginning refinement of literary taste is evidenced. The student 
becomes increasingly aware of the distinguishing style of authors and is 
cognizant of distinctive characteristics of legends, myths, fables, and 
fairy tales. 

In all of his reading the child should be led to grasp the aufchor*E 
meaning through increased understaidiiig of specialized terminology and 
througn the ability to comprehend the structure and organization of tl^ 
material read, 

1. WCffiP PlglC8PT10H SKms 

A, Phonetic Analysis 

. 1, Review and refine skills presented earlier. 

a, consonant sounds and consonant blends, 

b. vowel sounds - loag and short. 

■ * general rules for v-ow”*! sounds s 

« every syllabi® has at least mm vowel sound. It there 
. are two vowels in a word ©r syllable, usually the 
first is long and the second is silent® 

® if two vowels are together usually the first is long 
and the second is silent Ceu is m exceptloal® 




Grade Six « Level Pour CContlnuedl 



vowel tQms ol* ®y, aw„ and a«. 
d® reeaferca extend the prlncii>les ©f syllaMcAtien* 

® each syllable must have a vmr&l md a single vfl*rel 
can bo a syllable® 

® a root word is a syllable and is not divided® 

® Mends are not divided Cthf str^ wh» 

« suffixes and prefixes are syllables 
® If a vowel ia a syllabic is followed by two consonMts 
the syllable ends with the first cons^wit Cuar/glaK 
« if a vowel in a syllable is followed by only 

consonant, the syllable asually ends with the vwel 
Cde/^nd> * 

® if a word ends ia ie, the consonant preceding the I 
begins the last syllable Cta/ble,» han-/dle> 

® if there is an r following a vowel,* the r gees with 
the vowel to prodoce the *er” sound* 

©* review recognitim and interpretatl^ of priwary and 
secondary accent® 

1® Struxtural Analysis 

1® lecognixe syllaMc units in unfiaiillar Multisyllabic words# 

2® Eecognixc roots, prefixes and suffixes® 

® extend knowledge to include less fiBiliar suffixes and pre^ 
fixes® 

e toecowe aware of the changes in functions of swe words as 
prefixes and suffixes ire added to thew' for exaisplt: 

the verb ship becoees a nou.i with the addition of the 
suffl xwent ® 

the verb^reak becowes an adyective when the suffix 
able is added® 

the adjective happy becoees an adverb when the suffix 
ly is added® 

the noun courage becoKts a verb when the prefix dis 
is added.* 

3® ieview and rve'-^en force the knowigdge of .peisfiiives^ 

4* Sevitw and recognition of extractions® 

C*. Word Meaning and Word Eecognitix 

I® Ixtendi the sight vocabulary to Inel'-de new words gained fro* 
\arious reading Materials and fro* audio-visuai aids, both 
-in literature and in the content areas. 

2® Eeiiise that a word may nave several *eaningi and appreciate 

the need for using appropriate words to cxvwy pnicise * e a n ings . 
3® Ixtend the knowledge of synonyMs, hcsBor.y*s, antxinss, and 
heterOfi.>TBS.v 

JEXtend the knowledge of language growth and change. 

A)® Uss rootSjj, prefixes and f 'fixes to leam Beaning. 



Grade Six • tevel ?our (Continued) 

6* Become increasingly aware of tbe special meanings attributed 
to scmte words when they are encountered in specific curriculum 
areas* 

7* Develop meanings for abstract words like courage, honor, 
loyalty. 



11 . ssm.Mm^ 

A* Dictionary Skills 

1« Bse alphabetical arrangement and guide words* 

2* learn to evaluate words and select appropriate meanings* 

3* learn pronunciation of unfamiliar words through diacritical 
markings and accent marks* 

4* Make use of the dictionary to correct spelling* 

5* ifse syllabified entries* 

B* library Skills Extend and refine skills presented earlier. 

X* Make use of card catalogs* 

2* Make use of book classifications. 

3* Make use of periodicals and other sources of information* 

* note authors 

« rcsad author's introduction 
. use the table of contents* 

» use the index* 

* use the glossary, 

* use the information given on the title page, 

, note copyright date* 

* note date of publication* 

. use footnotes, 

. interpret charts, graphs, and tables* 

Ce Orgaaiaational Skills - Extend and refine the skills introduced 
earlier, 

1, Classify information and take notes* 

2* Select and reject materials to fit a certain purpose* 

3* Develop a two step outline* 

4. Arrange ideas in seq[uence* 

5* Summarize *- write a simple summary of facts gathered. 



Ill* 







A. Increase rate of reading and learn to adjust rate of reading to 
purpose and difficulty of r.aterlal, 

B« lead critically, 

C* Vollcw precise written directions* 

D, Develop skill in interpretation of map symbols, colors and shadings, 
capital symbols, etc. 
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Grade Si% » I*eveX Four CContinued) 



S« Read pictorial » circlet >uid bar grapba -* interpret titles, ke^e 
and content* 

F* Becone increasingly aware of the significance of varied uses of 
punctuation marks and their effect upon meaning* 

0* Became increasingly aware of figurative language and shades of humor 
in stories and poems* 

R» Bead to evaluate character traits and shcmr understanding hy portray* 
ing characters in impromptu dramatisations* 

1* Draw conclusions froa details given in pictures* 

J* Develop the ability to listen to a speaker with sustained attentiout 
to recall pertinent facts, and to restate facts correctly and clearly* 

K* Ixpress accurately the central thought of a passage* 




A* Bead aloud with sufficient skill and interpretation to enable an 

audience to share in the aesthetic description or emotional experience 
of a character as portrayed by an author in prose, poetry, and drama. 

B* Choral reading and poetry* 

1* Dse correct pronunciatitm* 

2. Phrase correctly* 

3* Interpret effectively. 

C* Listen appreciatively to recordings, or readings from worthwhile 
literature* 

V. siufliT mummo 

A* Bxtend vocabulary constantly through increasingly extensive and varied 
reading* 

B* Read suppl^entary books to find details that clarify or enrich in- 
formation given in textbooks in content subjects* 

C* XNitect details of propaganda devices, such as testimonials, nsms- 
calling, and use of highly emotive words* 

S» Choose (from a compilation of information) facts pertinent to a report, 
a discussion t a debate, a point of view, or a sound judgment* 

1* Distinguish readily between a news item and an editorial Ci*e* between 
facts and the writer's interpretation of an issue*) 



1 
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Qriide Six - IiaveX Sour CContixmed) 

S* Besd widely and regularly for pleasure and infonnatlon* 

G* Sho«<^ a tieginning refinement of literary taste. 

H. Turn to books to satisfy a desire for adventure or curiosity • 

1# Utiliae library facilitlei effectively. 

J« Gain facility in the use of tables of contents « glossaries, indexes, 
footnotes, appendixes, and other guides in all types of publications 
in order to gain infomation. 

X. Skim with facility to locate information quickly. 

L* Bat end skill in presenting clear, accurate and concise summations 
of materials read. 

H. Develop ability to select reference sources appropriate for the 
type of information needed. 
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APPENDIX I 



READING READINESS 



The success of any modification of a school program to allow for 
individual differences depends ultimately on an all-school and conmunity 
philosophy in which considered Judgments about the needs and capacities 
of individual children and not arbitrary standards guide decisions . This 
does not make for a less challenging program or for lower standards t 
Rather, it enables teachers to take the steps needed to provide the most 
stimulating and the richest possible experience for all children. In the 
field of reading there is ample evidence that some of the remedial problems 
of the upper grades arise from primary programs that were not adapted to 
the needs of the individuals, ^ 

The school’s basic purpose in making provision for a reading readiness 
program is to find whether the child is physically, mentally, socially, 
and emotionally mature enough to begin reading, and to set up an environment 
in which natural growth may best take place. 

The school should attempt to discover any handicap of hearing, vision, 
speech or motor ability, and to take measures to ensure that suitable 
treatment is instituted. Attempts should also be made to identify and 
correct problems in adjustment, such as extreme shyness, insecurity, fear 
of failure, emotional instability, or poor attention. 

Greater readiness for reading may be developed by such approaches as 
the following: 

1. Increasing firsthand experiences in order to build up clearer 
basic concepts back of words and ideas. 

2. Building up and clarifying the child’s spesdcing vocabulary. 

3. Giving the child some experience in expressing ideas clearly. 

4. Accustoming the child to the fact that symbols stand for ideas. 

5. Acquainting the child with the physical mi^e-up of a book, and 
with the left-to-right progression of symbols across the page. 

6. Giving sense practice in seeing likenesses and differences in words. 

7. Accustoming the child to working with other children and to 
listening in a group. 

8. Assisting in clearing up any mispronunciations, poor enunciation, 
or false concepts of words. 

9. Giving the child who does not speide English the opportunity to 
build concepts and develop some fluency in using the language. 

10. Stimulating a desire to read. 2 



CHSCK IiXST lOR RMDIKG SEABIHZSS 



l 2 i attaining an understanding of the readiness status of the individual 
the following check list may he used» in addition to other evaluations, to 
supplenent or codify ohservations made by the teacher* If a negative 
response is given to a majority of the questions included in the list, it 
may be an indication that beginning formal Instruction in reading should 
be delayed* 



RKADIWG READINESS CHECK L13T 



Name of Child : 

Date of Birth : Chronological Age 

School ; ■_ Teacher; 

Date:. .. _ . 



Indicate: Yes X_ No O 

PHYSICAL READINESS 



Uncertain 




1* Does the child appear to see well: 

2* Can he tell similarities and differences? in form? 
Bor example: What is the shape of a baseball or a 

box? 

in color? 

in letters and words? 

3* Does he have difficulty seeing material on the chalk- 
board? 

4. Does he experience difficulty in viewing material in 
books? 

5* Was a visual screening test administered? 

Teat ; Ivaluation^ 



lAHS 

6« Does he appear to hear what is said? 

7, Is he aware of sound differences and likenesses? 

Rhyming parts? (e*g. cat, hat) 

Beginning sounds? (e.g* cat, king) 

8. Was a hearing screening test administered? 

Test ; Evaluation 



GENERAL HFALTO 



9. Is dental development normal for his age? 

10. Does he seem well nourished? 

11. Does he have normal appetite? 

12. Are there symptoms of physical problems? 

13# Does he have nonnal stamina? 

Examination by : Findings ; 



14# Does he speak clearly? 

15. Is his speech indistinct because of a speech defect 
or is it merely a developsiental lag? 

16. Is his pronunciation usually correct? 

17. Does he speak in sentences? 

rl8. Does he show confidence when speaking in a group? 
Examination bv ; Findings t 



MOTOR ■ 

19. Do his eyes and hands work together? (cutting^ out- 
lining a picture) 

20. Does he shw preference for one hand? 

21. Does he participate adequately in group activities 
on the playground? 

Test : Evaluation : .. . 



INTELLECTUAL READINESS 

23 o Can ho follow simple directions? 

2^ # Does he enjoy being **read to”? * 

24. Can he draw a person with body, mouth, nose, eyes, 
arms, legs, and feet? 

25. Can he follow the left to right sequence in pictures? ’ 

26. Can he give his age? ] 

27# Does he imow how muiy fingers he has on one hand? ] 

38, Does he know the nimies of 2 or 3 coins as penny, 

nickel , dime? 

39. Does he know how to use c<Wffion opposites as big- 
little, heavy-light, soft-hard, etc®? 

30, Does he know the names of common colors as red, 
yellow, blue? 

31* Can he give correct answers to questions about stories 
or verses lie has heard? For examples What were Jack 
and Jill going to do? Whom did the three bears find 
in bed? 



o 
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Intellectual Readiness (Continued) 



32. Can he gli^e a simple description of as well as 
enumerate what he sees in a picture? 

33* Can he tell what all of a group of things are 
called? For example: balls, blocks, and dolls 

are all toys, 

34* Does he associate workers with their activities? 

(e«g. firemen put out fires) 

35* Does he want to know what "this word says”? 

36* Is ha interested in the sound of words? 

37* Is he interested in numbers? 

38* Can he print his own name? 

39, Does he recognize common words on experience charts 
which has has helped to make? 

40* Does he know the names of conunon animals? For 
examples Whet is a sparrow? What animal has a 
trunk? What is the baby cow called? What is a 
collie? What animal pulls a wagon? 

41. Does he know the names of common tools? For example; 
What is used to out a board? What is used to drive a 
nail? 

42. Does he know the meaning of coomiQn words? For ex- 
ample: Whet is a key? What is an apple? (fruit) 

What is a ball? What is coal? 

43. Can he demonstrate simple concepts as over-under, 
up-down, big-little? 

LAHGDAGE PATTERNS 



44. Does he speak in sentences? 

45. Can he give a coherent account of am experience? 

46. Can he remember a sequence of events? 

47* Does he take part in discussions md conversations? 

BMOTIOWAL READINESS 

48* Does he work well with a group, tiOcing his share of 
responsibilities? 

49. Does he cooperate in playing games with other 
children? 

50. Does he share materials without monopolizing their 
use? 

51* Does he take care of his clothing and materials? 

52. Does he see a task (such as drawing, preparing for 
an activity ©r cleaning up) through to completion? 

53® Does he accept changes in school rout in© calmly? 

64* Does he usually appear to be happy and well-adjusted 

in schoolwork, as evidenced by good attendence, re- 
laxed attitude, pride in work, and eagerness for a 
new task? 

Further _ 
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SOCIAL AND ENVIHONMENTAL READINESS 



55. Does he appear to have a sufficiently broad 
experiential Lackgroud? 

56. Is he free from bi-lingual problems? 

57. Do parents cooperate with the school? 

58. Do parents have reasonable expectations for him? 



EDUCATIONAL READINESS 

59. Has he been successful in informal reading activities? 

60. Does he accomplish fomal (readiness book) activities 
successfully? 

61. Has he expressed a desire to read? | 

Further information: 



4 ^ 

McKim, Margaret, fifaiding -growth in Beading in the Modera 
Elementary School . New York; The Macmillan Company, 1956 

Batts, Emmett Albert. Foundations of Heading Instruction, 
New Yorks American Book Company, 1957 
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APPEHDIX II 



measur: 






W AND EVALUATION OF READING 



Reading tests cmi be used to deteimine the present reading status, 
the reading progress, and the specific reading needs of individual pupils 
and groups of pupils. It is important that teachers hnow the level of 
reading achievement of their pupils so that materials of appropriate 
difficulty can be provided* Instruction in reading must begin at the 
present level of the pupils, 

WHAT ARE THE KINDS OF READING TESTS? 

Teachers may use standardized reading tests to assess the reading ability 
of their pupils. Host standardized reading tests measure silent reading but 
there are some which are intended for oral reading. Tests which measure 
general reading ability are known as survey tests while those which identify 
specific areas of weakness are called diagnostic tests . Many standardized 
reading tests are administered under timed conditions but a few, toown as 
power tests, allow pupils to ccanplete the tests or portions of them without 
such restrictions or with generous allotments of time. 

Infomsl reading inventories are tests prepared by teachers to measure 
oral wd silent reading ability and identify specific reading difficulties. 
Selected portions of basal readers, subject-matter textbooks and other 
reading materials are used for those inventories and (luestions and exercises 
based upon their content are prepared by teachers to find out the reading 
status and reading needs of pupils. 

In addition to standardized reading tests and informal reading inventories, 
teachers may use tests which acccmvpany basal readers . These tests are usually 
administered for the purpose of finding out whether or not pupils are ready 
for a book of a given grade level, Scane periodicals intended for children 
contain questions based upon their content, and these may be used for testing 
purposes also, 

WHAT ARE THE LIMITATIONS OF STANDARDIZED READING TESTS? 



No two standardized reading tests measure identical reading skills nor 
do any evaluate all aspects of reading ability, Staae reading tests for 
example, stress interpretive reading while others concentrate upon literal 
understandings. This factor partially explains why some pupils will attain 
given grade-placement scores on one test and significantly higher or lower 
scores on another reading test. Since standardized reading tests vary In 
what they measure, teachers must determine which test or series of tests 
best suits their purposes. 

The population upon which a reading test has been standardized may be 
ccsinpletely different from the population to whom the test is administered. 
If this should be the case, the level of performance expressed in grade 
norms or percentile scores for the latter group would be inflated or de- 
pressed depending on hcsw much higher or lower its general level of achieve- 
ment was In comparison to the achievement level of the population used to 
standardize the test. Thus it is possible for individuals to attain high 
placement scores on a standardized reading test when in reality they do not 
read nearly as well as these scores indicate. 
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Ixperience tias shown that children, expecially those with serious 
reading problems, frequently obtain test scores which are one or more 
years higher than the level at which they can receive instruction in 
reading without becxning frustrated. These children simply do not read 
as well as their test scores indicate. To use the test score as the basis 
for determining the level at which instruction should begin could be un- 
realistic and possibly detrimental. 

3TAHDAHD1ZKP TESTS SUITABLE FC» MKA3URIHG HBADIHa ABILITV 

Below are lists of some standardised reading mid study-skills tests 
which are suitable for elementary schools. 

California Beading Test , Primary (Grades 1-4), Elementary (Grades 4-6) 
Los Angeles I California Test Bureau. 

Boren Diagnostic Reading Test . American Guidance Service, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Durrell-Sullivan Beading Capacity and Achievement Test. (Grades 2-6) 

Hew York; Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 

Gates Advanced Primary Beading Test. (Grades 2-3), New York Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University.' 

Gates Beading Survey, (Grades 3-10) New York; Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Gilmore Oral Reading Test . (Grades 1-8), Hew York; Harcourt, Brace 
and World, Inc. 

Gray Standardized Oral Heading Paragraphs . (Grades 1-8) Indianapolis | 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 

lowa Test of Basic- Skills . Test R, llementiury (Grades 3-5), Geneva, 
Illinois I HoughtonHilfflln Ccmpany 

Iowa Silent Beading Test . Elementary (Grades 4-8), New Yorks 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc. 

Metropolitan Beading Test . Primary (Grades 2-3), El^entary (Grades 3-4) 
Intermediate (Grades 5-6), New York; Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc* 

BQSweU-Chall_P ias3iQStic Beading Test of_JfQgd Analvata. SkOls . 

(Grades 2-6), New Yorks Essay Press* 



Sequential Teats of Iducfttionftl Pyogr«»8 laiding^ iQtMies 4*6) 
Princeton Cooperative feat Olvisioii, Sducation f eating Servi^-at, 

SIA AqhiftvMMiBfe Se rieg s WoriK*Stiitfy Skill®, CCrade* 4-6), ^icago. 
Science EeaearcE Aaaociates^ 

3BA_ AeMevenent Serleg_Eeming«_C Qyadeg 1-4, 4-6l, ^Icago, Science 
Beaearch Aasociates# 

atanfqgd AettlavaiBeiit Teatsi_Jteadi«g» PvMmfff COradiS 1-3) llwitntiry 
CCradcs 3-4), lntor®«dlate CCrades 5«S)| lew forks Harcourt Brace aaii 
World, liic« 



DimifciJfiKa TKi STt©w's Lim or rmoi^ thiioi^h tra or as nromM. 

IIJiAfilJCQ IH^JfTOHY 



ft if MOit iMpdfltnt thal th$ iaicHtr hav# a fo^ ux«d«rsta;Adiac of th 
ffldifig lovcl each pupil utitStr hi» inf tjrucllon . An Infomai ftaadinsr 
inv#otofy can be yiad tb sfcurc the baalc infomatibn about a pupil *> 
leading ability. Thif chaciiinc should b« 4of»a individually, Mvar in 
audlthot'typa situations vhar# ^ho iiiuation itsalf aisht vork to the 
child*? diiadvantafo. 

oiRicf iciis roil eoicsttuCT ikg /ui ixVKyfoKY 

Thd tdaehdf *ay yio any sarifi of tfaded rcadins aatarials IPreprimcr 
thrOI:.fh gratia aifht), h. constructing the InfOfpil ft?%dinf livantory the 

follfiaihg Slaps sh^ld bo roiigaad. 

The word jtac ogn l x l on RecOr^f 

Oioos# a taeiitv eOrd iluKpling Of the new words frots t^e back of eac.^ 
book in the series^ Re sura to selact words at equal i-ferval* 
thou'", hot: t „ 

^olootiOB lor Curiory taading 

‘2.^ r>*nosa two salaclio^s of ^*0 to l^O words frc« the last half of aach 
faadar.. Tha two salactiotii should ba takan fron tka sasic story. 
fOna if to be used for oral raadinc and one for silent raadtac). 

Pa SUfO to Choose selections which cover a varieiT ol topics anO 
appaai to boys as wall as glris 

DaviSa tan COaiprahanilOn q-aastlocis for each lawel . (This may be 
difficult at prapriawr and priaior Icvala.) Facts, safarancaa are 
word aiaaniagi Should be checked by these questions and they sh<rj ’ 
folloa tha saquaaca of tha^tory. If yas and m questions ara 
raquira the pupil to verify his answer by aaklng ahy . 

I, Pevlsa an oral rereading qiMrstlor. that tap# a sentence or two act 
used in the precedlac questlpaa. 

Piractloo for Adnini storing t.He Informal Inventor y 



To Obtain best res\;li«k tollnm a rcfiilar proced..rr 

I,, The ford Rec Ofn 1 1 lor Test 

A. Begin With wore i ecojrn 1 1 ior. at prepnaier level 

B„ Atk the pupil to pror.oun< e the word and ro or to the aesl wore ai. 
rapidly aa he is able Eecord i:.o p.-|il's i -.correct rwspc*cas.>s or 

a record sheet 
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€• lvaluat« th« error a tor specific such as initial t medial , 

or final consonants t vowels, syllabicsticm, accent, etc# 

D# Continue through each level until 50 per cent of the words are 
missed at a particular level* 



Oral Reading Inventory 

A# Begin the oral reading inventory one level below where the pupil 
makes his first mistake in the word recognition test. 

B* Ask the pupil to read the selected portion orally. (Because this 
is a testing situation, oral reading precedes silent reading). 

C. On a double spaced typed copy of the paragraphs to be read note 
errors as the pupil reads, by using a series of symbols such as 
the following: 

gmi — wrong but corrected 

0i}€gj> 

above Substitution 




make a stroke for each 
one second pause 



exclaii^ ^asks for word 

yf - - - - -insertion 
« -omission 

^ — - — Ignores punctuation 



Omissions, substitutions, and insertions should be counted as 
’ ezTors in scoring# 

D, Following the oral reading of the selection ask the ten questions 
that were devised# Write verbatim the pupil’s answers to the 
questions# 

E« Ask the pupil to read silently the other selection at the same level# 

F# After the silent reading ask the ccnprehension questions and record 
the answers verbatim# 

0# Ask the pull the oral rereading question# Bracket the sentence or 
sentences the pupil read to »iswer the question# 

H. Continue through each level of selections until a frustration level 
is reached# 



The Hearing Comprehension Test 

It is advisable to administer the Hearing Comprehension Test at another 
sitting# 
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A* Begin one level above the frustration level. Bead the selection 
to the pupil and then ask the questicns. Adhere strictly to the 
criteria for Hearing Capacity Level* 

IV. Scoring 

A. Word recognition (separate scores for words in isolati^ and words 
in context). - Divide the total number of words into the total 
number of correct words to get the percentage correct. 

B* Comprehension " Divide the total number of questions into the total 
number of correct answers to get the percentage correct. 

Criteria for Determining Reading Level 

Xi Independent Beading Level 

This is the highest level at which independent extensive reading can 

be done successfully. 

A. Recognition of words in isolation - 90 to IQQ percent. 

B. Word recognition in context 99 percent. (The child should meet 
no more than one unfamiliar word in 100 running words). 

C. Comprehension 90 percent or better. 

D« Freedom from tensions such as frowning and body movements. 

B* Freedom from finger pointing, sub-vocalization, and lip movements. 

F. Acceptable reading posture. 

G» Correct Interpretation of punctuation, conversational tone, and 
rhythm should be evidenced in oral reading. 

H. Comprehension in silent reading should be higher than for oral 
reading. 

II. Instructional Reading Level 

This is the highest level at which the child can profit frcm instruction* 

A* Word recognition in isolation - 75»85 percent. 

B. Word recognition in context - 95 percent (no more than one error 
in 20 running words). 

C. Comprehension - a minimum score of 75 percent. 

D. Freedom from body mcsvements, sub-vocalization, finger pointing, and 
lip movmiient. 
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S. Acceptable readies posture. 

F. tise of varied techniques for recognition of new words. 

G. Oral rereading characterized by rhythm, conversational tone, correct 
interpretation of punctuation, and a reasonable eye voice span. 

III. Frustration level 

This is the level at which the child is unable to cope with the reading 
materials. 

A* Word recognition in isolation - a minimum score of 50 percent. 

B« Word recognition in context -* 90 percent (one or more errors to 10 
running words). 

C» Comprehension 50 percent or less. 

Dm Withdrawal from the reading situation evidenced attempts to 
distract 9 refusal to read, crying, continuous or frequent finger 
pointing. 

B. Tension evidenced by blinking, frowning, high pitched voice and 
fuilty breath control, gripping book, moving hands and feet. 

P. Inability to use context, configuration, or word analysis clues. 

Gm Oral reading characterized byj 

1. Word by word reading. 

2. Lack of rhytlim. 

3. High pitched voice. 

4. Faulty breath control. 

5. Tendency to stutter. 

6. Many word substitutions. 

7. Word repetitions. 

8. Complete and partial word reversals. 

9. Inadequate eye-voice span. 

10. Frequent word omissions. 

H. Sll^t reading is characterized by: 

1. Very low rate. 

2. Excessive lip movements. 

3. Inability to use clues for pronunciation • 

IV. Hearing Capacity Level 

This is the highest level at which the child can understand material 
which is read to him. 

A, Comprehension - 7S percent or better. 
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B, Ability to supply fran experience information pertinent to the topic, 

C, Precise and meaningful use of words - When language exceeds exper- 
ience verbalism, meaningless use of words, results. 

HBraBBNCKS ; 

Betts, Imiiett Albert* Foundations of Reading Instructions » pp 438-485 s 
American Book Company, New York, 1957 

Graded Selections for Informal Heading Piagnosis : Grades Four Through Six 

(Smith), New York; New York University Press, 1963 , 

Header selections accompanied by word lists and comprehension questions. 
For teacher diagnosis of student reading levels in the intermediate 
grades. Follows the previously published materials of the same type for 
primary grades. 

The Gray Oral Reading Tests (Gray and Robinson), Indianapolis, Indiana; 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

The late Dr. William Gray, with the assistance of Dr, Bernice Leary and 
Dr* Helen M. Robinson, developed these new tests from the older Chray 
Standardized Oral Reading Paragraphs . A core vocabulary was ensured 
by examination of ccsmmonly used basal readers for the first five grades. 
The Dele and Bichholtz list was used for grades 6 - 8 1 the Teachers Word 
Book bv Diederich and Palmer was used for grades 9-lS, 



APPENDIX m 



DEVELOPING dlPBEHEKfiin ii^ 

There are several ways hy which comprehension skills may he taught and 
checked* One of the most flexible and easily available of these is the use 
of various types of questions related to the specific skills* Such 
questions may be classified on the three levels* (1) simple fact-retrieval 
questions I (2> questions requiring interpretation | and (3) questions requir- 
ing application or reaction . 

Simple fact-retrieval questions require answers which the student is able 
to find readily in the reading material. They fall into the category of the 
who , what , when , where questions as well as questions which require the 
student to find main ideas, to find topic sentences, or to place events in 
proper sequence. Fact-retrieval questions are important in gaining an under- 
standing of the author’s organization, in making an outline, in recognizing 
logical arrangment and sequential development and in developing the ability 
to follow a trend of thought or an argument* 

5 

% 

Teachers usually do an adequate job in asking the fact-retrieval type of 
question and on o« 2 caslon the conscientious student has been labeled superior 
because he has bean able to parrot the facts given in the text without being 
able to go beyond this level. 

Questions requiring interpretation have answers which go beyond the facts 
given in the reading material. The reader must go fraa 

w hat the book means in answering such questions. For Kiample, the expression 
"pulling chestnuts out of the lire** has no reference to chestnuts or fires. 

The ability to read between the lines to determine what Is implied 4s well 
as what is stated is becoming increasingly important . Such intangibles as 
mood, humor, Irony , and satire, or tongue-in-cheek writing must be recognized 
and interpreted. Questions of how and why are more likely to require 
interpretation . Often teachers have not asked thought provoking questions 
that require the student to see cause and effect, to draw conclusions, and 
to make generalizations. Such questions require the teacher to make a 
thoughtful penetrating analysis of the work being studied so that he can 
ask questions that will bring out Its full meaning. 

The reader’s application of or reaction to what he has read is the highest 
level of mewling attained and often the most difficult to obtain . Here the 
attempt is made not only to find what the book says and what it mewis generally, 
but also what it means to this pai^fclcular reader * If the complete contribution 
of reading is to be obtained by the educated mm$ he must be able to accept, 
use and make forever Iiis »n the experiences and ideas gained through reading. 
Improved behavior is one of the goals of the school’s reading program. 

” If the day-to-day ''reading lessons are to make a difference in the lives 
of the students, teachers must find ways of relating the vicarious reading 
experiences to those of the real world. Qiuestions such as "What would you 
do in a similar situation?" or "How does this apply to our class?" may be 
used as a beginning. 
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For Meh reading lessoa, »s well as for the lessons In the content wrens, 
teachers should plan questions at all three levels so that pupils will gain 
practice in searching out the full meaning wid in seeing applications for 
themselves. 



CRITICAL mmWG 

In planning an adequate reading program, provision should he made for the 
development of the ability to critically evaluate reading material. 

Many hooks represent only one person’s opinion. Readers have a right to 
question the opinion of the author and to do some thinking about it* Help 
pupils to become alert In recognising opinions through pointing out such 
phrases as: It is believed. It is said * It is reported, or Someone claims to 

have . 



Teachers should lead pupils to develop criteria for Judging the author’s 
viewpc^int and competency* 

Such questions asi 

Is the problem presented fairly? 

Are enough data given? 

Are data recent? 

Are both sides presented? 

Does ■*‘Iie author have the proper training and experience from 
which to write? 

should be included in the criteria* 

Mate*'l,al that is written, spoken, or pictured for the purpose of changing 
a point of view or line of action is called propagwda* Students should be 
led to recognize propaganda tricks Including the classic types s name calling, 
lavish praise, testimonials, **pl»ift folks**, and the **band wagon,*® 

i Develop criteria such as the following for Judging political propagandai 

i 

I - Does the author use facts and tell sources? 

! Are the sources reliable? 

Does the author inteipret the facts? 

Does the author try to pass ©a his ideas as facts? 

' Are concltiaions drawn by the author supported by facts that lie 

gives or by, known fact j? 
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Individualized reading is sn approach to the teaching of rcaalng baaed 
upon BTm Willard 01sim*s theory? of seekitigD self-selection imd pacing# The 
child seeks that which stiaulates bin, selects the book he desires to read, 
and proceeds at his rate* He reports on his reading in a way of his own 
choosing and receives most of the help he needs in individual conference 
with the teacher* 

Individualized reading 4s usually regarded as a wore complicated an^’ 
difficult nethod than teaching in groups# 

In order to successfully teach reading using the individualized wethod 
the teacher should haves Cl> a wide knowledge of children's literature and 
the ability to select largo nuwbers of trad® books | C2) the ability to 
assign reading levels to trad® books i C3) a thorough toowi^edge ©i the read- 
ing skills necessary for developing independence in reading imd the ability 
to teach these skills without the gjldance of a aanuali (4) the ability to 
prepare quality prictice materials for toprovewent of skills | C5> the 
ability to prepare qu stions for each of the trade books used, in order to 
adequately develop comprehension Skills i CS) a wide toowiedge of diagnostic 
residing techniques, in order to devise follow«up corrective programs i and 
the ability to prepare and supervise 2S-35 individual reading 
prograws a year, 

Questions that be raised regarding skills development In m 

individualized reading prograw arei Are skills taught at the proper tlae? 

Is the proper tiwe before a child reads a book, as he reads the book, or 
after he reads the book? Can a child read with wnderstMdiag, if concepts 
are not clarified before reading? Will erroneous concepts be developed ud 
practiced? Can the reading skills a child needs, be developed in a five or 
ten »4nute c^^nference once or tv ice a week or In an occasional group aeeting? 
€m a child discover various shades of aeanlng for hisself? 

Sources for materials weeded in an individualized program would present- 
a problem* Miwy school systems wovld have difficulty In obtaining sufllcient 
materials* 

References I 

bazar. May Ced#, A Practical Quid® to Individualized Reading for 

leacheri and gupervlflofa in the gluttentary School - Publication Ho# 40, 

Hew y©rk Board of Bducatlon, Octobi.'sr ied*J# 
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Miel» Alic© tncIlyidiiaXigiag Read lag Practices i Yorks 

Buroftu of Publications, Teachers College, Coluabia 0slversity, 1058. 



Huasell, BavM Children Learn to Read * Bostons Gina, 1961, 

Chapter XV, ^ 

THE IKITIM. mailKG AJUPHABST - EABIY TO RIAP - i/t/a PB0C2IAM 

Sir James Pitmim, in an attempt to prevent children from experiencing 
difficulty or failure in the beginning stages of learning to read, invented 
the Initial Teaching Alphabet . He hoped to simplify beginning reading and 
spelling by supplying a less complex, more reliable alphabet. The Initial 
Teaching Alphabet has 44 symbols instead of the familiar 26. Each of the 
44 symbols has only one sound and a larger version of a letter becomes its 
capital, CJiildren continue in i/t/a until they ha#e become confident in 
its use, then they transfer to traditional orthography (T,0,1 usually at 
about third grade level. 

A large scale ©xpertoent in teaching children to read by waii? of the 
Initial Teaching Alphabet fcegan in the suismer of 1960 under the direction 
of John Downing, In that year, the Institute of Education of the ifeiverslty 
of bondon a*id the national Foundation for Educational Research begsn 
investigation of Pitman *s alphabet. The experiments in England are 
scheduled to continue until 1974. 

In the Vaitfid States, a research study began at lehigh University in 
Bi . ilehem, Ponusylvwiia in September 1963, American authors are Dr« Harold 
J, Tanyier, (Hofstra University) and Dr. Albert J. Maxurkiewica (Lehigh 
University) « Research was extended in September of 1964, wilLu ^n $800,000 
comparative research project being launched by the U. S, Office of Education, 
Twenty -seven universities and state departments of education are engaged in 
the research. In this study every major method of teaching reading is 
being examined and compared. Some results of this research should be avail^^ 
able by spring 1966, (For information concerning the Early to Read 1/t/a 
program contact Dr. Mazurkiewlcx at the i/t/a Study Center, Lehigh 
University 8 Sethlehem, Penney Ivmia.) 

Films are available from the publisher ^ 4/t/a Publications, 20 E. 46th 
Street, Mew York. Teachers viewing these films should realix© that, though 
beautifully doncj, they are advertising materials, 

We are not yei In a position either to accept without reservation or to 
reject this iastructional aedlam. it is important that researchers continue 
their efforts to simplify beginning reading, but educators should be cautious 
in accepting i/t/a or any other innovation as a panacea. 

TlflS-APPLICATlQH OF TQ Ti ffl TEACifiyG OF^HEADiyG 

Llaguiatics is the study of language as systems of sound symbols or 
codes or vocal habits tiaefiil in human interaction. Miguists carefully 
observe language t>ehavior and seek to establish general theories wid 
principles rabout language. 
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Tli« llnguiitiC! to rosiliiiK is bsssd on m csrsful szui prsciso 

snsljfsls of Inflisli in vhlcli thn phoasticsll;^ ^'rogulsi*'* and **irrsfultr" 
sound sy»l»ol groups have boon clsasiflsd and organiisd in an attsiipt to 
provids a amrs sffsctlvs Isaming ssqusncs« Initially t ths child dsala 
with mlf a fsw lattsrs and associatss only ono sound for each letter* 

The regular sound - symbol rroups are presented before the irregular 
classifications • 

A number of years ago Leonard Bloonfield «dd James Soffietti attempted 
application of linguistics to specific methods of teaching reading* More 
recently H» W* Sullivan md iSonaXd 1» B. Osith, among others^ have developed 
linguistically oriented programmed prereading and reading materials* 

More precise research of children *s auditory and visual percepticm 
abilities is needed. 

MCTBHBNCB3 ; 

Bloomfield, X^tcmard and Clarence L. Barnhart, Let*s Head ; A Linguiatic 

Approach. Detroit: Wayne State Vnivaraity Presa, 1961* 

Trias, Charlss C» ~ Linguistics and Bssding , Hew York: Molt, linehart 

and Winiton, 1983 « 

In this newest emphasis in the field of reading. Tries, a well-lmoirn 
Xinguistica authority, gives his opinion for how present-day 
linguistics knowledge can be applied to the teaching reading and 
spelling. 

Lelivre, Carl A,, Linguistics and the Teaching of Besding , Hew York: 

McQriw Hill Book CompMiy, 1984 • 

Language ia treated as speech. The sound system of American l^lish 
is presented, and modified sentence method of teaching elementary 
reading is suggested, 

itratemeyer, Clara C, and Henry Lee Hnith {major authors), "nie 

Linguistic - Science Headers , Pleassntcm, California, Harper A Bow, 1983, 

This is the first resding series being developed with particular 
attentiim given to the findings of linguistic science. One of the 
major authors is a well-kncNm Mngulsl:. 

Wf’tmore, Thomas H. (editor). Linguistics in the Clasgroom , Chwpalfn, 

Illinois, national Council of Teachers of Bnglish, 1983 « 

Papers prepared by the Commission on the Inglish Luiguage of the 
National Council of Teachers of Bnglish, 
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TOB FR(X»AliHBD RSADIHG APPROACH 



The prograiamed instruction approach analyzes a subject into its cow® 
ponent parts and arranges the parts into a sequential learning order. At 
each step the student is expected to make a response, which aay or nay not 
fee a written response. The program is constructed so that incorrect answers 
will be held to a minimum | the resultant high percentage of correct res* 
ponses Is thought to reinforce the learning process. 

Programmed materials may be In the form of workbooks^ textbooks# 
cards, or worksheets* They ai?y also be presented in a nunber of 
’’teaching machines”. It mast be understood that a machine does not and 
cannot teach ; It is no more thcai a device used in presenting small learning 
units. Although it may have sinae advantage in preventing premature exposure 
of the correct response, thus forcing the student to concentrate on making 
his own response without ’’peeking”, this is outweighed by the flexibility 
of printed materials. 

Prograimaed Instruction may prove useful with concepts that need to 
be fixed, facts, that should b© memcrized, and processes that should be 
automatic. Through the use of programmed Instruction some attempts have 
been made to strengthen the traditional word-attack and other reading skills 
and even to develop a critical approach to reading of literary selections# 

RRPBRBNCESi 

Deterline, William A* - An Introduction to Programmed Instruction, 

Englewood Cliffs, K.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1962. 

Green, Edward j, - The teaming Process imd Prograimaed Instruction , 

Hew York: Holt, Rinehart le Winston, 1062* 

Margulies, Stuart , and Elgan, Lewis D, - Applied PrograBsed 

Instruction , New Yorki Wiley, 1062. 

Sullivan, if. W«, and Buchanan, Cynthia B* - Programmed Reading 

Series, New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. 

Series I and Series II consist of 14 prograoKed texts of 
144 pages each. A cardboard slider is used to cover a»":;crs 
as the child reads, 

THE MONTBSSCmi MgrHDD 



The Montessori method can hardly be called a new method since the 
English edition of Maria Montessori The HonteSBori Method , appeared 
in 1912 and her contributions to childhood education have been discussed 
for decades. H«swever, a new liiterest has been generated by the publicity 
given to the TOitby School of Greenwich, ConneBticut, the first ^purc” 
Montessori school in the United States. 



1» Standing in liis bsole.,, Tig M^ttiaori Method , ditcuigi'i 

the i* 0 ll«wing fondMentai Umimsmi prlncipigtj 

l« It is a wgthoi hasid on the priiiciplt of iTt#4gP_ in i eofitr©ll#d 
onviroraent® 

2® The chiM is in a state tf continyou# lad intgii*# tfiAilorpiitiofi,. 
Q'£ both toCKiy sinct* 'Pfl^greis the aduit hai rtaeiigd th# notP 

of the species® 

3^ The teacher Ciuadl prfgnt> ©ust fuird fftinit tay uftageggiari inters 
fereiice ifith the child’s *ori6, Ivgry uteieit aid »e th# 

child arrests his d#vglo^.fii«!it« Pr, if^t#sserl prefers ih« word 
directress to teacher because hfr job is not so eucii to teacii 
directly «a to direct the child's cootlau^ lupply ©f Mprntmm^M 
Rental energy into self 'Creative chaanelSs 

4« The child ®s intellect is sufficient - throufh its mn spostaeoous 
ftctl¥ity ®to drive hin on to scciuiie the #isi#nts of culture » •« 

liust; atkg use of his sense of expiorini, experi»«ntinf ard 
d:i«cov'tr ing: * 

Carefully graded fgiisory .materiils such ai color tablets,* rods, 
cylinders, cubes, ^ and prisss set in order the child’s past ea- 
periencis and unlock new ones.* The correct use and i#o«#nce 
of these materials is essential* 

Thus iti the Montis sori sethod, fiental concept a art built by a car*i- 
fully c'-mstructed seouence of exper iencef that proceed fro# oonc.rete to 
abstract* Sxperitnce is famed throiigh a "prepared wnvirofment'"' us inf 
specially constructed aiateriai** These ©aterials - particularly thoM re- 
lated to the teachtn& of readinf ^ include an alphabet of three'diMnsipnai 
letters that can he aanipulated by the chile; , sundpaper latters to fw#i and 
trace, and u variety of trade books and readers.. The tactile aijproach is 
©ftphasiied at first with strong enphaiit also placed on oral In-ifunfe ex- 
periences ^ The teacher dotr a great deal of oral reading .and discussiod 
before new words arc introduced.. 

RgFSRBiagqr: 

Montessori, ‘Maria ^ The MonteiBOri jtet hodr* h'ew York: Pwierick 

A* Stokes, 1S12* “ ' 

.Standing , l . aor t; i»«r ® rhe Mon t e s lor i_ Me t hod , fre sno.*^ f a i i f orn t a 

Aicadeay Llbrii^' Suild, 
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Im of 



THf LAJIGaAttl - txyifctixct ATFagiUfll 

Tblf *5>^ro#c!i fca* rc-c<rivct. rnaMsat^ f ra« it* -a*« im 
San Dlaifo, Cailfor^t^a* I> •* a approocii but as o«lL(TtPvtb 

of th« axportasco chart tc-rani^.c E«;KSiac a»d otbor ctamemmlcmilrnm li:;is 
af« tr. th« i3«t r~~s^- 1 4 jr.ai f^rocrao {r<m ihm first fkiy of 

scltMX . 0^{M»rtu£4 1 4C* ar* .'or sacife ciklltf to t »proo o bi* toacs* 

a^ thrOugS. aiiarl^ itloaa aad tbro^fb tbo ua» of oortfs aaig f>lct«r»a. 

Tb« taacbor nrcords th« rh:I4'» oral stortoa la mrnmmmrj fora ao caort* 
with feis pict'arr*. Tho ch:ld ih«T= **roa<» hi* storioa to tbo class The 
storle* aery# a* the baaic reaeiir.- satorial* for t!ae afeoXo claut* «*tll 
suck fiae as their *i;ht vocabularie* are 4evelOf.e<w sufftctootly to rmm£ 
profhfiaer* as«l other ea*'« booh*, lorii loAdMrr*. yictare <lct t o aa rlo* . 
labels. S’**! stories the teacher eay read or tell aro «sod to streocthe* 
tbo chlldroa'*s saills is eord rece^rt 1 1 : on and irtorprotat Isn . 

The iaisc^astce - rsperirr^s af?: roach places eofdiast* mprnm the c«- 
nualcatloa crratiire- » f ; t i --g , » t or» telllag. kl scTtssleo.* . a-t^C 

I istec.i&£. 




Alls---. •»-- '1-. ajx*. Lee. :->ri« MaT - LOAHUac «» •»,iyJ^roa«;P I*>er;- 
■fES Ct ■ Sea Tora Apy 1# t o<-. -Cc-5 1 --irT*<?h«jf t » . 1 ><A2 . 



The aooest o,f the re« a';^". r 'a« h« » aj.jiear» to Im the "eerd* 4a co.er 
method deelsod ht Caleb 4alteg~t«» •r.o |»re%i«n.*lT latrodeecod the 
Culsonaire r«d» for ^*e : -i fea^hi-.g «at heoyet leal rcecofnt s .s f»rtJM^anr 
grades, t’sirg a sT»f«* c: col or -coded sosesas. ifee ha* ae#llod a sp*< . 
c;».or to each of t»e*t? a* sell as tees t a - see so tTSlee* 

to the coosonas: *c*r.i=sd» Ac-or<‘-hg tc l>r CattegTso. ' S l ace the late—* ms 

1% to eiaAe Eaglisj: a ;a&»re?;c lax^^ag;;- alterla^ the i^pellia^ •? 

Asglish eord*. »e hsee •ceC ;n'or to d i ! f ere* I i ate assan^ the rir -iids . ss4*g 
the aeoo color for the »aee tf-'i-.-rx.. regardie** of the ffjne lit S-g - dtfle-e 

colors for the sane *.;r »he- i* rd* dlfferortlc. Thw* . tt » . a- 

*s ; fh . the ai - »a-.f a-d tte a .a some are ai ! can«4 lOeree 

t o be I or ^ lot he sasser ».g- g- The c h a » • aese • %,-..** Iwe ■: e . «e e 

^ 1 ar oe It * 



la he-m 1 . i' .der. • » 
f , t , a- 2 vt s I - heg 1 * T . - 4 , 
issteod i.: ir. ;t* ;»r 

the f rocran . > Tase ter* »: 
of these col«r »e»_~£.» 
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Qf words, sentences and stories are Introduced* Although the use of 
color seems to be the distinctive feature of this approach, its main 
purpose is to introduce and reinforce the pupil's mental image of the 
sound-sign relationship* 

REEBRENCaSS: 



^Gattegno, Caleb r Words in Color: Backg ro und and Principles. 

Chicago. Learning Materials, Inc,, 1962. 
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BIBLIOGaAPHE. OF SUGGESTED REEERENCES AND TEACHER AIDS 



general 

Austin, Mary C., Clifford L. Bush, and Mildred H* Hueber. Reading Evalua- 
tion, N( 0 W York: Ronald Press, 1961. ~ 

Covers testing and evaluation in non-technic^l language. 

Durkin, Dolores. Phonics and the Teaching of Beading. New York •, Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1962. 

Designed to help both beginning and experienced' teachers in presenting 
phonics effectively. 

Fries, Charles C. Linguistics and Reading. New York; Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1963. 

A linguistics author! cy gives his opinion of how- the knowledge of 
linguistics may be applied to the teaching 4>f reading and spelling. 

Gray, Lillian. Teaching Children to Read (3rd ed»). New York: The Ronald 

. Press Company, 1963. 

New material in this edition includes the linguistic approach to 
reading,, team teaching, teaching machines, and instructional television 

Gray, William S. On Their Own in Reading (2nd ed,), Chicago: Scott- 

Foresman, 1961. 

Has been the standard in the area of word attack, (phonetic and 
structural analysis). 

Harris, Albert J, Effective Teaching of Reading. New York: David McKay 

Company, 1962. 

Explanation of the school reading program through eighth grade level. 
Designed for beginning teachers, but includes helpful information for 
those who need exposure to up-to’-date methods and materials. 

McKim, Margaret, and Helen C. Caskey. Guiding Growth in Reading (rev, ed.) 
New York: The Maxmillan Company, 1963. 

Organized according to grade levels. Many programs and procedures 
explained. 
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Russell » David H. Children Learn to Read (2nd ed«). Boston* Gliin and 
Company, 1961, 

V 

Chapters on backgrounds of present day reading methods. On® chapter 
explaining creative reading. 

Spache, George D. Toward Better Reading. Champaign, Illinois: The 

Garrard Press, 1963. 

Sources of audio-visual aids and annotated lists of tests and equipment. 
Includes review of pertinent research. 

Tinker, Miles A., and Constance M, McCullough. Teaching Elementary Reading 
(2nd ed.). New York; Apple ton-Century-Crofts. 1962 / ' 

Covers all grades frcmi . kindergarten through grade eight. Gives many 
practical suggestions. 

REMEDIAL 

Bond, Guy L. and Miles A, Tinker . Reading Difficulties; Their Diagnosis 
and correction . New York: Applet on-Century-Croft s , 1957 i . 

A most complete book on diagnosis and correction of reading difficulty. 

Many practical suggestions, both for diagnosis and for treatment of 
problems . 

Dolch, Edward A. A Manual for Remedial Reading. Champaign, Illinois: 

Garrard Press, 1950. 

Besides giving successful methods based bn practical experiences, the 
poor reading is also treated as a personality problem. The book is 
written in non-techhical language. Recommendations are borne out by 
research. Dolch basic sight vocabulary included. 

Harris, Albert J. How to Increase Reading Ability; A Guide to Develop- 
mental and Remedial Methods (4th ed.). New York; David McKay Coi^pany , 1961 . 

Comprehensive. .Very practical and useful; Emphasis on diagnosis and 
remediation. Helpful appendixes on tests, books suitable for retarded 
readers, and series of remedial books. 

Kottmeyer, William C. Teacher *s Guide for Remedial Reading . St. Louis, 

Missouri ; Webster Publishing Company, 1959. 

9 . " 

Recently revised. A practical guide for diagnosis and correction of 
difficulties. Gives detailed instruction. Topics includedi are spelling, 
oral and recreational reading, increasing comprehension, and improving 
silent reading. Qhe chapter is devoted to organization and operation 
of reading clinics. 
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Roswell, Florence and Gladys Natchez. Reading Disability; Diagnosis and 
Treatment . New York: Basic Books, Inc., 196^. 

Excellent discussions of practical management with emphasis on the 
psychotherapeutic role of the remedial reading teacher and the 
emotional impact of reading disability. 

Russell, David E», and Etta £. Karp. Reading Aids Through the Grades. . 

New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, 1961c 

The 225 reading activities included do not go out of date. Contains 
ideas for helping students at all levels of reading development. 

Spache, .George D. Good Reading for Poor Readers. Champaign, Illinois: 
Garrard Press, 1964.. 

A valuable aid in finding books which appeal to reluctant or retarded 
readers. Also discusses readability and gives lists of textbooks, 
workbooks, games, book clubs, and reading lists. 

Strang, Ruth. Diagnostic Teaching of Reading. San Francisco: McGraw- 

Hill Book Company, 1964. 

An overview of diagnostic information. Presents what is known or 
hypothesized about causes of reading retardation* Evaluation and 
methods of working with children who have reading difficulties 
clearly described. . ” 

BOOK LISTS AND PRACTICE MATERIAIiS 

Durrell, Donald D. and Helen B. Sullivan. High Interest Low Vocabulary : 
Booklist . Boston: Boston University, 1950. 

Gates, Arthur 1. and C. Peardon. Practice Exercises in Reading. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni'^erslty. 

A series of four booklets for each of the grades three to six stressing 
main ideas, predicting outcomes, understanding precise directions and 
noting details. 

Johnson, Eleanor M. and others. Reading Improvement Skill Text Series. 
Columbus, Ohio: Merrill, 1961. 

Booklets for grades one through six consisting of short reading 
selections followed by exercises designed to check comprehension 
and develop word attack skills. 
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Reader *s Digbst Skill Builders. Plearantvlll©, New York: Educational 

Division, Reader's Digest Services, Inc* \ 

*'N> 

Available in three issues for each grade Ifvel one through six* 

Four advanced skill builders are at Junior high school reading 
level * 

Stone, C. R* and others* New Practice Readers Series . St, Louis: 

Webster Publishing Company, 1962. 

A series of paperback readers consisting of short articles followed 
by exercises designed to check comprehension and develop word mean~ 
ing and word analysis skills. 

Kottmeyer, William and Kay W%»re, Conquests in Reading. St. Louis: The 

Webster Publishing Company. 

This workbook is a part of the Webster Classro<xn Reading Clinic but 
may be purchased separately. Phonetic and structural analysis 
exercises are included. The teacher 's edition provides many help- 
ful suggestions and lists of materials. 

McCall, William A.» and Lelah Mae Crabbs. Standard Test Lessons in Reading. 

New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Five paper bound booklets for grades two through twelve. Each consists 
of approximately 100 short reading selections followed by questions. 

Grade norms for comprehension of each selection are given. 

LIBRARY BOOKS SELECTION AIDS 

Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades. Latest edition. Chicago: , 
American Library Association* 

Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. Issued bi-monthly except 
monthly in August. Chicago; American Library Association. 

Children's Catalog. Latest edition. New York: H, W. Wilson 

National Council of Teachers of English. Selected publications. Champaign, 
Illinois. 

V 

School Library Standards, Boise: State Department of Education , 1962* 

Suggested Library Books Grades l-b . Boise: State Department of Education, 1964 
Suggested Library Books Grades 4-6. Boise: State Department of Education, 1964 



KITS AND MACHINES FOR USE IN THE REAPING PROORAM 



In the planning of a developmental reading program a plentiful supply 
of books on many levels of rc^adlng difficulty and appealing to r wide 
range of Interests should always receive first conslderatl<^. 

Teachers and administrators may become unduly excited about mechanical 
aids or devices and try to substitute them for a sound comprehensive read* 
ing program. Educators should take care to keep mechanical aids in their 
proper subordinate place in the reading program. A plentiful supply of 
good books is now, and very likely will remain » the essential ingredient 
of a sound program of reading instruction. 

KITS 

SHA Reading Laboratories . Chicago: Science Research Associates. 

These multi-level learning materials are now available from primer 
level through college level. The primary level contains a variety 
of phonic and word study games. 

STUDY _SK TT.T.i^ CSiicago: Science Research Associates. 

These include exercises for the Improvement of reference skills, use 
of maps, tables, and graphs, and other skills related to reading in 
the content subjects. 

STUDY, SKILliS KITS. Educational Developmental Laboratories, Huntington, 

New York. 

Contains exercises for improvement of reference skills. 

Webster Classroom Reading Clinic. St. Louis: The Webster Publishing Company 

Included in this kit are a workbof^k which provides for development 
of phonetic and structural analysis skills, a teachers* guide for 
remedial reading, a workbook for developing spelling skills., word 
wheels, basic sight vocabulary cards, a group word teaching game, 
multi-level reading comprehension exercises, and paperback books 
adapted from classics. 

MECHANICAL AIDS 



The teaching of reading with mechanical aids is not nev;. Tachisto- 
scopes, pacers, and other such devices have been available for twenty 
years or more. But recently increased emphasis has been given to the 
teaching machine . 

The machines, listed. below are chiefly concerned with the development 
o£ speed in reading. None of these machines, with the materials avail- 
able for use with them, can be considered a complete reading program. 
Speed of reading should not be unduly stresseu below sixth grade. 
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TACHISTOSCOPIC DEVIdSS 

» * ' t . .5 

Tachlsto^opic devices flash words, numbers, phrases, or objects for 
a brief space of time. They can be controlled so that the amount of 
material and the length of the flas^h can be changed. 

These devices are available from a number of sources: Educational 

Developmental Laboratories, Huntington, New York'; Keystone View Company^ 
Ifeadville, Pennsylvania; Learning Through Seeing, Ihc* , Sunland., California; 
Society for Visual Education, Chicago, Illinois'; Audio-Visual Resear^hg- 
Chicago, Illinois; Lafayette Instrument Company, Lafayette, Indiaxa; and 
Perceptamatlc, Sawyers, Portland, Oregon. < 

These devices, used to develop perception span and increase speed of 
perception^ arO available in a number of models which vary in cost and 
complexity. 

PACERS 

A reading pacer is a device designed to force the speed of reading. A 
rod, shutter, or beam of light moves down the page of print, and the reader 
must keep up with the machine in order to read. 

A number of such devices are available from the fbllowing companies: 

A.V.R, Rateometer - Audio Visual Research, 531 S. Plymouth Court, 

Chicago 5, Illinois. 

Keystone Pacer - Keystone View Company, Meadville, Pennsylvania. 

Shadowscope Reading Pacer - Lafayette Instrument Company, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

. SRA Reading Accelerator - Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois. 

\ 

The Rendamatic Pacer - Americana Interstate Corporation, Mundelein, 
Illinois. 

T.D.C. Refcding Rate Controller - Three Dimensions Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

PROJECTION DEVICES 

The Controlled Reader - Educational Developmental Laboratories, 
Huntington, New York. 

A 35 mm projector frames either line fragments or entire lines at a 
pre-set rate on a motion picture screen. A variety of filmstrips are 
available at grade levels from primary through college. 

Perceptoscope - Perceptual Development Laboratories, St. Louis, Missouri. 

A 16 mm projector that can function as a slide or filmstrip projector, 
a tachlstoscope, a motion picture projector, or a pacer. 
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TachistHO-Tutorette - Learning Through Seeing, Sunland, California* 



A self contained individual screen and tachistoscope to he used with 
a small filmstrip projector, manually operated* 

OTHER MECHANICAL DEVICES 

The Craig Reader - Craig Research ,^os Apgeles, California* 

Resembles a T»V* set* Strips fed through automatically* Overall range 
of speeds one hundred to one thousand words per minute* 

Portable t^anyu^e ifaboratorv^ Poy^a Booth - Porta Products, Riverside, 
California* 

A portable language laboratory for use in laguage, reading, listening, 
or business training* 

Reading Eye ~ Educational Developmental Laboratories > Huntington, New York* 

A eye-movement camera for schools using a clinical diagnosis in reading* 

Skimmer - Educational Developmental Laboratories, Huntington, New York. 

Projects a moving beam of light down the center fold of reading 
material as an aid to skimming or scanning. 

PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 

The Journal of Reading - International Reading Association, 5454 South 
Shore Drive, Chicago 15, Illinois. 

The Reading Teacher - International Reading Association, 5454 South 
^hore Drive, Chicago 15, Illinois. 

The two magazines listed above, taken together, cover all levels and 
areas of concern in the teaching of reading. 

Elementary English - The National Council of Teachers of Eugllsh* 

508 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois. 

A magazine of language arts, reading, writing, speaking, listening 
and spelling* Organ cf the National Council of Teachers of English* 



